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ISAIAHI. 15, 16, 17. 


ben ye ſpread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you: 
yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear; your hands are 
Full of blood. Waſh you, make clean: put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; ceaſe to do evil; learn to de well; 
ſeek judgement, relieve the oppreſſed, judge the fatherleſs, lead 


for the widow. 


ANKIND, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 
creation by the enjoyment of intellectual 
faculties, can alone forteit that diſtinction by their 
abuſe or neglect. If reaſon cannot influence our 
conduct, nor peculiar privileges produce peculiar 
propriety, what real benefits can accrue from 
our boaſted ſuperiority? Principles may be en- 
tertaining in theory, but unleſs reduced into prac- 
tice, they cannot be beneficial, The powers, 
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then, of the mind form within us a ſtandard, 
which, when properly conſulted, will teach us to 
avoid that which is pernicious, and to adopt that only 
which is commendable and ſalutary. In what man- 
ner the cruel ſyſtem of “ nation riſing up againſt na- 
tion, and people againſt people, which ſo unfortu- 
nately and ſo widely prevails at this time, can bear 
the teſt of ſuch an appeal, is not difficult to decide : 
if the merit and conſequence of thoſe engaged in car- 
rying it into execution, had not attached a reſpectabi- 
lity, which never juſtly belonged to war itſeli---and 
if the example of almoſt every age and country, had 
not in a high degree familiarized its horrors---no- 
thing ſurely could reconcile to our minds the volun- 
tary introduction of its accumulated evils. If the 
moſt eſteemed writers on this ſubject are conſulted, 
they will be found to have uniformly expreſſed, in 
the moſt pointed language, their abhorrence of this 


practice. At an early period of the Roman hiſtory, 


Polybius, a perſon of great learning, made this diſ- 
tinction between War and Peace Peace is a ſtate 
« peculiar to Intellectual Beings, becauſe the deſire 
ce of it ariſes from a principle denied to inferior crea- 
ce tures: but War ariſes from a principle which is 
«© common to Men and Brutes.”* Quintilian allo, 
whoſe works were addreſſed to the Romans, than 


* Polybius, lib, x11. cap. 14. 
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whom no people were more expert in the operations 
of war, or more devoted to them, thus gave his 
ſentiments on the ſubject “ Nature originally en- 
« dowed the mind of man with a ſocial principle, in 
« order that they might ſeek and rejoice in the plea- 
cc ſures of friendly and mutual intercourſe, and that 
« people of different countries might be induced to 
« aſſemble together for their common good. Thus 
& places of general reſidence became built, and thus 
« were introduced all the bleſſings which dignify 
« human nature, and adorn civilized life.” * 

In a ſimilar manner alſo, Pufendorf, in the laſt 
century, recommended the cultivation of peace, by 


deſcribing it as *a ſtate particularly adapted to the 


cc welfare and happineſs of the human race;” add- 
ing, that “ to obtain and preſerve ſuch a ſtate, is 
« one of the moſt impreſſive of the laws of na- 
eee 

And if war be thus contrary to reaſon, and to the 
opinions of eſteemed authors who have written on 
the ſubject, it cannot but be expected that the te- 
nets of a liberal religion will unite in condemning it. 
Amongſt the earlieſt communications we read of the 
Almighty to his creatures, ſtands the great precept, 
«© Thou ſhalt not Kill.“ 4 The hiſtory, however, 


| * Quintilian, decl. 9. 
+ Puffendorf de Jure Naturæ et Gentium, lib, 8, cap. 6, 
Exodus xx. 13. 
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of God's choſen people abounds with ſo many vio- 
lations of this command, that, to trace the origin, 
Progreſs, and termination of the wars in which they 
were engaged, appears a probable method of con- 
veying inſtruction to ourſelves. We read * that 
when the Children of Iſrael did evil in the fight of 
the Lord, and ſerved Baalim, when they forſook 
the Lord God of their fathers, who reſcued them 
from their Egyptian oppreſſors---when they fol- 
lowed other gods, the gods of the people whom 
they were commiſſioned to deſtroy for their wicked- 
neſs that then the anger of the Lord was hot 


againſt Iſrael, and he delivered them to the miſeries 


and puniſnment of war---< he gave them into the 
6 hands of ſpoilers that ſpoiled them, and fold 
ce them into the hands of their enemies, ſo that 
ce they could not ſtand before them.” © Whither 
ee ſoever they went out, the hand of the Lord was 
te againſt them for evil, and they were greatly diſ- 
ce treſſed. After this chaſtiſement, the Iſraelites 
were re- admitted to the favour of God and their 
temporal proſperity; but again relapſing into their 
great crime of idolatry, they were again viſited 
with war, and for a conſiderable time remained 
ſubject to the Kings of Meſopotamia and Moab. 
The land is then ſaid to have had reſt during a 
conſiderable period; till the Children of Iſrael again 
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* doing evil,“ they were delivered into the power 
of the King of Canaan, who mightily oppreſſed 
«© them twenty years.” Releaſed from this cap- 
tivity, their next offence brought them under the 
ſubjection of the Ammonians and Philiſtines, © till 
« lfrael was ſore diſtreſſed.” In this emergency 
they are repreſented as crying to God, and ſaying, 
* We have ſinned againſt thee!” And the Lord 
ſaid, © did not I deliver you from all your ene- 
<« mies? yet ye have forſaken me, whereſore, will 
e deliver you no more: Go and cry unto the 
ce gods which ye have choſen; let them deliver you 
ce in the time of tribulation.” F And the Iſraelites 
repeated, © We have ſinned; do thou unto us what- 
c ſoever ſeemeth good unto thee; deliver us only, 
ce we pray thee, this day.“ And they put away 
their 1niquities from them, and ſerved the Lord, 
and he was grieved for their miſery, and reſcu- 
ed them from their diſtreſs. Under the Monar- 
chical form of Government, the ſame effects were 
repeatedly experienced: during the integrity of Da- 
vid, his adminiſtration was diſtinguiſhed by wiſdom, 
juſtice, and clemency; in his own perſon he ac- 
quired reſpect and eſteem, whilſt the people en- 
joyed the bleſſings of tranquillity and peace. But 


# Judges iy. + Judges x, 
Judges xi. | 
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becoming intoxicated with abſolute power, his con- 


duct was ſtained with violence, ambition and pride 
and the Iſraelites acquieſced in the tyranny he aſ- 
ſumed. In conſequence, he was ſeverely puniſhed 
in his own perſon and family, and, with his ſub- 


jets, was viſited with war, diſſentions and peſti- 


lence.* A ſincere repentance and amendment, at 
length reſtored him to the favour of God: and the 
bleſſings he had forfeited were returned to him by 
greater happineſs and peace. In the ſubſequent 
reign, as long as uprightneſs and wiſdom prevailed, 
ce the Lord gave reſt unto the people, according 
ce to all that he had promiſed.” r In his prayer at 
the dedication of the Temple, Solomon thus ad- 


verts to the cauſes of war, and the means of avoiding 


its calamities. If thy people ſin againſt thee, (for 
« there is no man that ſinneth not,) and thou be 
« angry, and deliver them to the enemy ;---yet if 
ce they bethink themſelves and repent, and make 
tt ſupplications unto thee, ſaying, We have ſinned, 
« and done perverſely, we have committed wicked- 
« neſs: and fo return unto thee with all their heart 
« and with all their ſoul---then hear thou their 
« prayer and ſupplication, and forgive thy people.“ 
So little attended to, however, was the inſtruction 


contained in this prayer---ſo little did the former 


* 2 Sam. xxiv. I x Kings viii. 56, 
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admonitions and chaſtiſements of God avail---and 
ſuch were the effects of human frailty---that both 
the king and the people ſoon after ſunk into acts 
of the groſſeſt idolatry, and the whole tribe of 
Napthali was given into the hands of their enemies 
and taken into Aſſyria. But even this example 
failing to produce their reformation, God entirely 
rejected them all, delivering them into the ſubjec- 
tion of the Aſſyrian King, who carried them away 
captives, and thus -put an end to the kingdom of 
Iſrael. 

In the kingdom of Judah alſo, an almoſt per- 


: petual ſtruggle had ſubſiſted between True Religion 


and Idolatry: and ſuch at length were the provo- 
cations and fin of this tribe, that “in warring 
« apainſt them, Nebuchadnezzar took Jeruſalem, 
« burnt their Temple, and carried them captives 
« into Babylon.” The whole hiſtory of each plainly 
ſhews, that the adminiſtration of God's particular 
providence and government over them for good or 
evil, was regularly proportioned to the wickedneſs 
or virtue of the people. that the calamities of War 
were almoſt conſtantly inflicted as the Puniſhment 
of Sin, and were alone to be removed by Repen- 
tance and Amendment. Theſe are the plain in- 
ferences drawn from the hiſtory of the people we 
have contemplated : ftill more deciſive evidence 
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may be expected from the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
The Prophets who foretold our Saviour's coming, 
called him the © Prince of Peace.” At his mortal 
birth, we read that a multitude of the heavenly hoſt 
exclaimed before the Angel and the ſhepherds, 
& Glory to God in the higheſt, on earth peace, 
« good-will towards men.” The Apoſtles who 
immediately witneſſed the effects of his doctrine, 
declared « he came not to deſtroy, but to ſave 


c men's lives.” And at his death, Peace was 


bequeathed to the world Peace I leave with 
« you; my peace I give unto you.“ 
In ſhort, Chriſtianity teaches us the ſublime 
doctrine of loving even our Enemies, and is a ſyſ- 
tem of Univerſal Benevolence, with which nothing 
can be more incompatible, than Wars and Strife, 
To attempt to particularize the calamities at- 
tendant on the ſyſtem thus oppoſite to the Reli- 
gion we profeſs, would be highly diſagreeable to 
our feelings, on a moment's reflection. That mind 
mult be ſtrangely perverted from its juſt and natu- 
ral bias, in which the pangs of mangled fellow- 
creatures can be ſtifled hy the ſhouts of the moſt 
deciſive victory. But, beſides the indeſcribable 
miſeries endured by the immediate ſufferers, how 
numberleſs and poignant are the afflictions of their 
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living connexions! how long is the catalogue of 
thoſe, who, by loſing in a father, a huſband, or 
a brother, the means of their ſupport, are left to 
deplore in wretchedneſs and want, the horrors of 
this unnatural and unchriſtian practice! 

If we examine the manners of other nations, 
who, perhaps, carried this deſolating art to its 
greateſt height, we ſhall find them entitled to little 
credit, indeed, as civilized people. The perpetual 
thirſt for war which prevailed amongſt the Romans, 
appears to have been preſerved by means the moſt 
unjuſtifiable and cruel. The conflicts of their gla- 
diators, could have no other tendency than to ren- 
der the people ferocious and ſanguinary: nor is it 
poſſible at this time to reflect without horror, that 
the lives of their fellow- creatures, who were occa- 
ſionally either bought“ for the purpoſe, or com- 
pelled to the combat, were frequently ſacrificed to 
heighten the entertainment of their public ſpectacles. 
But in the eye of reaſon and humanity, the preten- 
ſions of ſuch a people to real civilization, muſt 
be uiterly groundleſs ; and their memory, in this 
reſpect, atleaſt, muſt be ranked amongſt the bar- 
barous ages of the world. 

The practice alſo of a modern nation, and that 
in Europe, 1s, perhaps, ſtill more objectionable; 

V Salluſi. Bell. Cat. p. 24+ + Turkey, 
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debaſing religion (as it has been too often debaſed) 
into an inſtrument merely political, the great maſs 
of people are deluded into a belief, that the height 
of every ſenſual enjoyment (in which the happineſs 
of a future ſtate is repreſented to conſiſt,) imme- 


diately and eternally awaits thoſe who fall in battle. 


In this inſtance alſo, true Religion, Reaſon, and 
Humanity teach us to abhor the Agents of Prieſt- 
craft and T'yranny, and to commiſerate the wretched 
objects of their oppreſſion and deluſion. And, ſurely, 
in the farther progreſs of human reaſon and im- 
provement, the period will one day arrive, when 
the deſolating ſyſtem which ſo unfortunately pre- 
vails at preſent, will be branded with a ſimilar My 
ma by ſucceeding, generations. 

Theſe remarks obviouſly apply to offenſive Wars 
in every caſe, and perhaps with equal force to thoſe 


which are even defenſive, unleſs every rational 
method and opportunity are fought to avert or 


conclude them. The cauſes of Juſt and Neceſſary 
War“ are ſtated by the moſt eminent writers to be 
theſe---The preſervation of ourſelves and pro- 
perty---the withholding from us rights which 
have been recognized and acknowledged---and, 


laſtly, ſatisfaction for injuries received, with 


ſecurity againſt their future commiſſion. The 


1 Puffendorf, 1. viii. c. 6. Grotius, I. ii. c. 22. 
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cauſes of Unjuſt War are alſo thus recapitulated--- 
Avarice, and a deſire of poſſeſſing the property of 
others---ambition, and the luſt of power---and, 
laſtly, a thirſt of increaſing our own fame (falſely 
ſo called) by the oppreſſion of others. In what 
particular claſs the preſent moſt calamitous conteſt 
1s to be placed, and what have been the effects 
of our interference, are diſcuſſions which would be 
agitated with more propriety in the ſenate than the 
pulpit: every friend, however, to humanity and 
religion would rejoice to be convinced, that it poſ- 
ſeſſes ſome favourable feature to diſtinguiſh it from 
the general deformity of war. To this kingdom, 
as a commercial nation, common ſenſe and policy 
obviouſly point out its ruinous tendency; but the 
opportunity of aggrandiſement which it affords 
to a few, has too frequently prevailed againſt the 
intereſts of the whole. The real object of offenſive 
war is generally concealed; the profeſſed one is very 
{ſeldom attained ; and, perhaps, never without a loſs 
and burthen to the community, infinitely beyond 
the value of the ſtake contended tor. The annals 
of our own country unfortunately exhibit in the 
Cruſades of the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, a 


| ſtriking ſpecimen of the folly and impiety which 


have given riſe to war: but it remained for the 
preſent age to exhibit an inſtance oi the ſhame- 
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leſs effrontery and wickedneſs, which, without the 
form of even pretended provocation, has induced 
a * tyrant in the north of Europe to carry fire 
and ſword into her neighbour's territories, in or- 
der to make ſlaves of the one, and plunder of the 
other! 

A brief recapitulation of what has been offered, 
will naturally give riſe to a few obſervations, which, 
with the divine aſſiſtance, and our own endeavours, 
it is hoped, may conduce to our inſtruction and 
advantage. 

We find that the practice of deſtroying each other 
by War, is wholly irreconcileable to Reaſon and 
Philoſophy. The Old Teſtament, in the account 
of the Iſraelites, informs us, that the various Ca- 
lamities of War which were fo frequently, and fo 
ſeverely felt by that people, who are repreſented 
to have been under the peculiar providence and 
government of God, were conſtantly inflicted as the 
Scourge and Puniſhment of Sin. The New Teſta- 
ment aſſures us, that War 1s totally oppoſite to the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. The hiſtories of other na- 
tions prove, that.ittends to render people uncivilized 
and ferocious---and the experience of even modern 
times, convinces us that Wars may derive their ori- 


* Omnes autem et habentur et dicuntur tyrant, qui poteſiate 


ſunt perpetuà, in ed civitate que libertate uſa eſt, 
Corn, Nepos in Milt. c. 8. 
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gin from Unjuſt Motives---and that no Benefits 
can be likely to accrue to a community from the 
practice, which will not be infinitely more than 
counterbalanced, by the certain Evils and Miſeries 
it introduces. 

May it then be our ſincere endeavour to turn 
the ſolemnity of this day to our ſerious and laſting 
advantage may we, as reaſonable creatures and 
Chriſtians, entertain a juſt and decided abhorrence 
of War, under whatever plauſible views it may be 
provoked or carried on. Above all, may we by ſin- 
cere repentance and amendment of our conduct, 
endeavour to avert that wrath and diſpleaſure of 
God, which appear by man's provocation and fin, 
to have firſt brought this terrible ſcourge upon the 
earth---let us © ceaſe to do evil; learn to do 
ce well; ſeek judgment; relieve the oppreſſed; judge 
ce the fatherleſs; plead for the widow.”---In the 
pure ſpirit of Chriſtianity, let us pray even for 
our enemies, recollecting that to ſolicit their De- 
ſtruction, can never be acceptable to the com- 
mon Father of Mankind, whole mercy and love 
extend over all his works; who © hateth nothing 
« that he hath made,” and who is conſtantly in- 
voked by us as the God of Mercy and Peace. In 
ſhort, may individual exertion effect the great pur- 
poſe of a general reformation of our lives and con- 


C26 1 
; duct, and fo promote the intereſts of true religion, 
| that at length all mankind may be united in one 
fold, under one Shepherd, giving © Glory to God 
ce in the higheſt,” and promoting © on earth Peace 
« and Good-will towards men.” 
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